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ABSIBACT 

Focusing on the migrant farmworkers in eight South 
Carolina counties Mhich employed a large number of migrants, the 
situational study examined some of their socioeconomic 
characteristics and problems. A questionnaire vas administered to 
obtain data on: the number and location of migrants, racial and 
family composition, family economy, housing situation, children's 
education, health situation, and social environment. Of the 366 
migrant workers interviewed during the summer of 1971, 294 had 
families. The study shoved that the problem of the children's 
education vas effectively handled through the Summer Migrant Program 
of the State Department of Education. Free medical assistance was 
provided for some of the migrants in several county health clinics. 
The most critical problem for the migrants was their housing 
conditions. They had no choice except to live in substandard housing. 
Charleston County provided three county operated camps for migrants; 
however, these accommodated only a few o£ the migrants who came into 
Charleston County. Another major problem faced by the migrants was 
their low earning power. Host of them had no cash savings 
accumulated. Social outlets for the migrants and their children were 
guite limited. Migrants visited the towns only to shop and to visit 
the health clinics. Otherwise, their social activities were confined 
to their camps. (Author/NQ) 
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ADUTKACT 

fcfishablo fruit .ind vov.ot.iblo crop:) must bo harvoatod within a short 
poriod 01 CiiM t.) maintain Mrkot quality. Appicxinvualy 0,000 mLgaynt 
favtoMrXcra ar-o employad in Soutl» Carolina ovnry yuar to harvest, thaau ci-opa. 
Mir.i'ant f,irmwortcrs peso :iomo .Jconoraic, h.ialtl',, houainR aivl othor social 
probluns to local ooTOunitlos throup.h which thoy pasij. The laaC Coast stream 
of ralg:-ant3, ai< it passos through South Carolina, is tho nviin focus of this 
atuilv. 

A ;:anple ol J06 migrant fai-mworkerj was intarviowed in those counties 
of Soiah C.,r'.lin.v which employ a largo number of migrants. Since the migrants 
who carto with families face nrore problems in term of housing and education 
of children, the majority of micrants Interviewed in this study had families. 

■flu.; study -.howed that the problem of the education of migrant children 
i;; offectivoiy handled throufih the Sumn^.r Migrant Program of the South Carolina 
State Departn^..nt of Education. Fr^e radical assistance is also provided for 
some of the migrants in several county health clinics. The most critical 
problem for the migrants concerns their hoi;::ing conditions. TTiey have no choice 
except to live in .substandard housing. Charleston county provide,, three county 
operated canps lor tho migrants; however, these thr...e camps accommodate only a 
f-w of tho mieranw who come into Charleston county. Another major problem 
faced by the migrants is their low earning power. Host of those surveyed had 
no ca-ih savings accumulated. Social outlets for the migrants and their 
ci.ildren were quite limited. Migrants visited the towns only to shop and to 
visit the health clinics. Otherwise, their social activities were confined to 
their caraps. 
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INTHODUCTION 

A aubattintial y>iivt of farm roGourcoa in South Carolina io asclgned to 
fruit and truck farminR* Tlieso crops are highly porishoble and muat bo 
harvested with a npeclfic time period in order to maintain rrarkot quality* 
The uauai poak season for harvesting commorcial vegetables in thin area is 
from Juno 1 to August 1. Tho poach harvest soaaon io from June 15 to August 15. 

The capabilities for mechanical harvest of many of these fruits and 
vegetables are quite limited; therefore, the harvest is dependent upon largo 
quantities of hand labor. Since local communities do not have a sufficient 
rosident labor force to handle the peak season harvest, they must depend 
upon migrant farmworkers. Accurate estimates are hard to find, but it is 
believed that approximately 9,000 migrant farmworkers are employed each 
year in South Carolina. The Employment Securities Commission in South 
Carolina maintains some records of migrant workers who pass through the state. 
Many employers of migrant workers do not encourage migrants to x^gister 
with the Etrplcyment Securities Commission in fear that the Commission will 
inspect ^nd disapprove of their housing conditions; consequently, a number of 
migrants are not acco'onted for in the official reports. 

Senator Willians* report describes the travel pattern of migrant 
farmworkei^s in the United States.^ Migratory workers travel northward by three 
major routes from states along the southern border of the country. The 
mainstream flows, to. the North and West from Texas. A substantial number of 
these workers are' Mexican -Americans. A second major migratory group starts in 
Southern California and works northward through the Pacific Coast states. 



1. Senator Harrison A. Williams, The Migrant Farm Labor Problem in the 
U.S.A. ; a Resolution submitted to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
February 1969. 
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n,o m.>1orlty of thoa., workoro .Uao Moxlcan-AimrLcttna. A thlrJ «nd 
amallor .mam draws mi«r.nts from riorlda, th«y tr<,v«l through Goorr.ia, 
th, CnoUn.a. Vir,-,inl« oth.r Hlddlo Atlantic atataa. to Now I^gland 
.wd Tvtun> to the Southoantoin, States for tho winter. Blocks conDtltuto 
a lar... proportion of th« Ea.t Coast strenffl. It i. tht third stream, 48 ... 
it pa«.,s through South Carolina, on which this istudy iu focuaod. 

Tl,ourth th« migrant workei-a make a substantial contribution to tho 
hai-/e.vlng of fruit and truck crops, they also pose probloms for local 
communltlos. -Jome of the problems created are economic, educational, health, 
housing, social, legal and other, of les.er importance. The intensity and 
n,apiitude of the pn^blems r.onerated by migrant workers have become a major 
conce.^ for county and state administrators. This study attempts to make an 
objective analysis of these conditions. The results of this analysis may 
ansist local and atate agencies in finding remedies for somo of these 

Objectives 

Tbo overall objective of this study is to exanvine soma of the Gocio- 
economic characteristics and problen^ of migrant farmworkers In selected 
counties of South Ca-olina. More specific objectives are to make a 
•Tituational study of migrant farrrworkers relating to: • 

(1) their family economic conditions 
education of their children 

( 3) their health 

(U) the housing and sanitation conditious. m a»*« a.-una 
(5) their social environment 

9 
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Dnta colXoctod In this ntuay ware tAken (vom olpht countUi of th« 
•t«t«. A (iuofitionnalro wnn dovoloped that noup.ht thot 1) ?iun4>cr •nd 
looAtlon of rrigrwntw, 2) rfloiil con^^onltlon, 3) family compo«ltlcjri, f«r»\lly 
•conomy, 5) houainR situation, 6) oilucntlon of chlldron, 7) he«Uh »itgotlon, 
and B) soclaX Qnvironrmnt . 

Usually it is difficult to get into migrant workers' campe to inake niter- 
vi«w&. For this ttjiison, the enumorAtoro were aelooted from tho«^« people wha 
worked In aome capacity with the migrants. Theao enunwratoi^, for the mofit 
part, were locfll public school toachers ^nd religious ministers of local 
churchoK. Enumerators did not ^^^^ camps, however, becnune soine owners 

refused to cooperate with this piojoct. 

Since a migrant family faces more problems in terms of housing accovno dot ions 
and chilrii>en*s education than does the sinp,lo migrant worker, an atttmpl was 
made to concentrate on migrant families* Out of 366 migrant worker* surveyed, 
294 had families and 72 came alone. 

This survey was conducted during the sunnier of 1971 between May 15 and 
August 31. This is the peak harvest period for fruits and vegetables In 
South Carolina. These data were treated in the analysis that tollow-j. 
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„ Nvmi)«r of MUi£iilI!.iil^ 

Miinvton 

g^win. ...... The rcalnlnc counrie* *row .olonr;, ton.to.., b«.n. or other 

truck cro,.. Sine, no notlccblo dUt.i.nCon wnr. found in th. char^ctcrUtics 
or mWr.nt: worker, on .ho l-.m oi crop, h.rvnst.d or the county wh«r. tNy 
worked, an -inalysU wlU not be pr.-i^ntod on th«f*« baser.. 

fctr^l dl Co mpoitltion 

Thr'two^r..-. of -nlffrant wo.-k.ru in .ho ^^uthwest West .m- nvnlnly 

^j,. up of «.xi=.n-An«ric-ns while rh. thi,^ ,tr«an. on the East Coast, contains 

a .ai»rity of bUcU,. The r.ci oKon^ooiticn of migrant worker, studl.l i. 

r..K,wn in Tabic I. Of the 366 .iflr^nt worker, surveyed. 60.1 percent worx- 
native black; 10. t percent war. whlt.i 16.. percent were Latin Americans and 
13.. ,e.-c=n.. bel=ng«d to other ethnic a.o.pr.. The Utln An«ricano ca»e 
^xclusivelv fi^-n tlx. Caribbean UV.nds and wore all black. 
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Since the various racial groups of migrant workers did not show any significant; 
differences of characteristics studied, no attempt was made in this report to :" 
i^isssent the data on the basis of racial groups other than in Table 1. 



TABLE 1 



RACIAL COMPOSITION OY MIGRANTS 
SURVEYED, SOUTH CAROLINA, 19 71 



Race 


Migrant 
without 
Families 


Migrant 

with 
Families 


Total 


Number Percentage 


Black 
White 

Latin American 
American Indian 
Other 


37 
6 

28 
1 

0 


18U 
31 
32 
0 

47 


221 60.1 " 
37 10.1 
60 16.4 
1 '0.5 
47 12.9 




72 


294 


366 100. 0 



Family Composition and Economy 



rami-ly. Couposition 

Family composition and related characteristics of the migrant workers surve; 
are shown, in Table 2. A total of 366 migrants were surveyed of which 294 came: / 
with families and 72 without families. It can be seen from Table 2 that 87.4 ' , 
percent of the 294 family heads were males and 12.6 percent were females. Appro 
mately 85.7 percent of these migrant fam.ily heads were in the age group of 20 to 
year-j. The educational level of the migrant farirworkers was rather low. 0/' 
the 366 inigmnt farnr^orkers surveyed, 8.2 percent had no education at all and 62 
percen-t had less than a 10th grade education. It may be noted that 29.8 percent 
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TABLE 2 



FAHILY COMPOSITION AND RELATED CHARACTERISTICS 
OF MIGRAIITS SURVEYED, SOUTH CAROLINA, 1971 



Familv Hembers 

If 


Sex 


Age in Years 


Marital . 
Status - 


2/ 

Education- 


Male 


Female 


up to 

c 
0 


5- 

11 


1^ 
19 


29 


3U- 


Cli 




over 


1 




1 




J 


1 


9 

4 


7 




5 

w 
















































0/ 






Q 
0 






Uw 




5 




Ifll 


15 


11 


38 


27 


23 


75 


82 


87 


Spouse 


0 
i 










0/ 




fin 


Q 


9 

4 




176 




a 

7 


19 




16 


30 

WW 


64 

w~ 


74 


/• . 
V, 


473 




107 


125 


IbO 


72 


18 


1 










1 


1 


1 


inn 


bU 




Hi 


QD 
00 


Daugliters 




416 ■ 


109 


132 


125 


43 


6 








358 


58 




M 




113 


57 


102 


101 


43 


Others 


9 




3 


3 


3 












9 






m 




3 


1 


2 


1 


2 


Higrants without 
Families 
















i 


























Individuals 


66 


6 






5 


27 


15 


20 






52 


*■ 


3 


7 


10 


3 


3 


22 


22 


22 


TOTALS 


807 


m 


219 


2?0 


^ 


m 


182 


167 


42 


7 


920 


477 


20 


23 


68 


306 


160 


343 


383 


315 



1/ Marital Status 



2/ Education | 



ERIC 



1 : Never Harried 
7'= Married 

3 = Widowed 

4 = Divorced 
5:= Separated 



1 = None 

2 - Less than 3rd ' 

3 = 3rd to 6th grade 

4 = 7th to 9th grade 

5 = 10th and above 
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those ndgra^ts ha.i cornpleted 10 grades or n«re in school. 'Ihe average nurber 
of children per family was three. 

During the spring of 1971. the vegetable crops wore da««eed by heavy rains 
in the coastal areas, and a hail sco™ had damaged the peach crops in th= northern 
portion of th= state. This resulted in nore migrant workers coming alone rather 
than bringing their families because le« work than usual was available for th«n. 

Faniiiy tconom; 

Uiiploynient : Good harvest seasons provide good employment opportunities to 
migrant work-i-.. If the crops are poor, as they were in the spring of 1971, it 
could ™ar. less work .md consequently lower incoa«. Whatever te the condition 
of the crops, there are two other important variables .-hich .night affect the anoun 
of work the migrants will„be able to d£) when they arrive at a given location. The 
fiint factor is the bad weather, such as hea-.y rains, often reduces the harvest. 
The second factor is the availability of other work. The migrants work on a 
piecerr.eal basis. When the harvest is completed on one tarm, they have to locate 
another employer who.e c^p may be ready to harvest. Tl.ese factor do not assure 

continuo'is employment for the migrant workers. _ 

Table 3 Shows the em.ploy.».nt and economic status of the migrants surveyed. 
Of th* 366 mgrant farnworKers surveyed, 12.8 percent worked fair days or less 
per week; nl.Z percent worked five days per week; Zn.u percent worked six days 
per week; and &.S percent worked seven days per week, "me migrants who came 
witJwut their families usually worked five to six days per week. 

Since the migrant workers are paid according to the amount of work they do. 
It is advantageous for the« to bring more family members along. Of the 294 
mi/rants who cai:« with thoir families, 91 reported only one family member working 
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TABLE 3 

EMPLOYMENT AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF 
MIGRANTS SURVEYED, SOUTH CAROLINA, 1971 



Migrants Migrants - 

w ith w ith out Total 
Families Families Number Percentage 





294 


72 


0 Do 


100 . 0 


Two or less 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Three 


11 


6 


17 


4.6 


Four 


28 


2 


30 


8.2 


Five 


14 3 


30 


173 


47. 3 


Six 


92 


34 


126 


34,4 


Seven 


20 




20 


5.5 


Nujnber of family member? employed 


294 . 


21 ' 


366 


100.0 


One 


91 


72 


163 


44.5 


Two 


139 




139 


38.0 


Three 


39 




39 


10.7 


Four or more 


25 




25 


6.8 


Earnings per day 


294 


2L 


366 


100.0 


Less than $10 


32 


9 


41 


11.2 


$10 - $19 


127 


50 


177 


48.4 


$20 - $29 . 


88 


13 


101 


27.6 


$30 - $39 


32 




32 


8.7 


$40 or more 


15 




15 


4.1 


Cost of living per week 


294 


Zl 


366 


100.0 


Do not know 


13 


1 


14 


3.8 


Lers than $40 


123 


62 


185 


50.5 


$40 - $49 


73 


7 


80 


21.9 


$50 - $59 


35 


1 


36 


9.8 


$60 - $69 


20 




20 


5.5 


$70 or more 


30 


1 


31 


8.5 


Cash savings 


294 


21 


366 


100.0 


Yes 


53 


4 


57 


15.6 


No 


241 


68 


309 


84.4 



16 
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TABLE 3 continued 

EMFLOYMEm* AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF 
MIGRANTS SURVEYED, SOUTH CAROLINA, 1971 



Migrants Migrants 

with without " Total 

Families Families Number Percentage 



Amount of cash savings • 53_ 57^ 100.0 

Less than $100 17 2 19 33.3 

$100 - $199 17 1 18 31.6 

$200 - $299 5 - 5 8.8 

$300 or more 1^+ 1 15 26.3 
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TABLE 4 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF MIGRANTS SURVEYED, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 19 71 





Migrants with Families 


Migrants 

without 

Families 


Total 


Head 


Spouse 


Number 


Percentage 


Total 


294 




21 


610 


100.0 


Working (full time) 


?29 


107 


58 


394 


64.5 


Working (part time) 


59 


54 


13 


126 


20.7 


Unemployed 


2 


14 




16 


2.6 


Housewife 


1 


62 




63 


10.3 ■ 


Student in school 






1 


1 


.2 


Disabled 


3 


7 




10 


1.7 



18 
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139 reported r, 3<3 .^ported 3 and 25 reportod u or more family members worthing. 
Thi= does n=n include the help r^nder^d by their children after school. 

Woge rate^ are negotiated by the cr^w leader and the euployer. The employer 
pays the cre« Uader who, in turn, pays the individual migrants after deducting 
his =ha^ of the wa^es. In many case, usually, the individual migrant, do not 
Unow the wase rates negotiated by t.he crew leader and the employer. 
... Inc.... and t:xpen di tares: It could 1- observed fron Table 3 that 59 percent 
of the .lara..t. surveyed rr.ade less that $20 per day, 29 percent made between 520 
to 52ii and only 13 percent inade mo.^ than Those migrants making u^c. than 

530 per day were usually those vith more than one family member working. M»ne of 
the ^nijrants without jamilies made more than S30 i^er day. 

When asked about their cost of livir.g, 50.5 per<-.ent of all the migrants 
■ studied reported it to be -loss thar. SuC per week-, 21.0 percent did not knew and 
23.8 pe.xr.nt reported their co.t of living to be more than S50 per week. People 
with larg. families reported a higher cost of living. These figures include 
charge, paid to the ere. leader for transportation, upkeep of buses and trucks 
and other such e.Npense&. 

cash Savings : C^mpar' v.n of the figures for income and expenditures 
. .. discussed above suggest some ca.h, savings on the p.rt of migrant workers, but it _ 
can be seen -f.x^n. Table 3 that only 57 out of 366 rr.igrants r-urveyed reported any 
ca.h savin.... Of these 57 migrants, 65 percent reported less than S200 in cash 
savingc, while only 2G. 3 percent reported <^r. than S300 in cash savings. Of all 
the migrants surveyed, only u. 1 percent had more than S300 in cash savings. 
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Considering the efforts exerted by the migrant workers, the figures for 
cash savings are rather low. It is possible that their expenses are not as low 
as they say. This possibility coupled with an income that is not continuously 
assured at any location along their way, could result in little, if any, cash 
savings for the migrant workers. The conducting of this survey during the 
initial stages of the migrants stay in South Carolina may have been another 
factor contributing tc their reports of reduced savings. -One could expect this 
last factor to ha%'e been cffse* by t|ie savings from their previous location 
before coming to South Carolina. To seme extent, there may be a reluctance on 
the part of migrants to disclose their cash savings. 

Public Assistance : Only 16 of the 366 migrants studied were receiving 
some soi?t of public assistance payments (Table 5). Two of them were receiving 
old age assistance; seven were receiving disability jfjayrrwnts; four were receiving 
general assistance; and fi-/e were receiving aid to dependent children. Only 86, 
or 23.5 percent, of the 366 migrants studied were receiving food s'ramps. 

Housing Situation 

In most cases, farmers in South Carolina who want to employ migrant workers 
"and the migrants who want work use the Employment Securities CommLssion as a ' 
middleman. Before a migrant worker can be hired, the employer is obligated to 
provide housing which mp*»*-s Federal standards. Federal standards require 50 
square feet of space for each occupant, and the regulations concerning window 
space, bathroom facilities, etc., are also specified.^ 



2. Jim Haney, a newspaper article, "5,000 Migrant Workers Visit State 
Each Year," The Columbia Record (July 23, 19 70). 
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TABLE 5 



PUBLIC ASSISTANCE TO MIGRANTS 
SURVEYED, SOUTH CAROLINA, 1971 



Migrants Migrants 

with without Total 
Families Families Nunfcer Percentage; 



Recipients of public assistance payments 

Yes 
No 

Type of public assistance payments 

Old Age assistance 
Disability payments 
General assistance 
Aid to Dependent Children 

Recipients of Food Stamps 

Yes 
No 



29^ 




366 


100.0 


18 




18 


4,9 


276 


72 


348 


95.1 


18 




18 


100.0 


2 




2 


11.1 


7 




7 


38.9 






4 


2 2. ,2 


5 




5 


27.8 


294 




366 


100:6 










81 


5 


86 


23.5 


213 


67 


280 


76.5 
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If all the Federal standards concerning housing were observed, the 
cost of housing would make the migrant labor more expensive to the farmers. 
To avoid meeting these standards, several farmers by-pass the Employment 
Securities Commission and hire the migrants directly. These migrant workers 
do not register with the Conanission and, thus, do not become a part of the 
official statistics. Migranti^ from this group frequently have to live in 
substandard housing. Most of the employers who did not allow our enumerators 
to intervieK migrants were those whose workers were not registered with the 
Commission; therefore, the following data are for those migrant camps that 
permitted enumerators to enter. 

Owner of the House 

Of the 366 migrants surveyed, 77.3 percent lived" in camps owned by 
private individuals; 11.5 percent lived in county owned camps; U.6 perx:ent 
lived in camps owned by private organizations; and 6.6 percent did not know 
the owners of the house in which they lived (Table 6A). Only Charleston County 
had canps owned by the county. Because the three camps owned by Charleston 
County were not enough to house all workers, many migrants had to live in 
privately ownsd camps. Sometimes, private organizatiqns , such as farmer 
cooperatives, provide housing for the migrants who work for number farmers* 
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TABLE 6A 

HOUSING INFORMATION OF MIGRANTS 
SURVEYED, SOUTH CAROLINA, 1971 



Migrants 

with 
Families 



Migrants 

without 

Families 



Total 

Number Percentage 



Owner of the house 

Do not know 
Private individuals 
Private organizations 
County owned 

Rent per week 

Do not know 
$5 or less 
$6 - $9 
$10 - $1^ 
$15 or more 

Nature of housing 

Unpartit ioned 
Partitioned 

Individual housing units 

Rooms per family 

One 
TVo 

Three or more 



number of families in the house 294^ 



Only one 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight or more 
Not applicable 



294 


72 


366 


100.0 










15 


9 


24 


6.6 


222 


61 


283 


77.3 


17 




17 


4.6 


40 


2 


42 


11.5 


294 


72 


366 


100.0 










87 




87 


23.8 


149 


62 


211 


57.6 


11 




11 


3.0 


37 


1 


38 


1C.4 


10 


9 


19 


5.2 


294 


72 


366 


100.0 










16 


1 


17 


4.6 


214 


59 


300 


82.0 


37 


12 


49 


13.4 


294 


72 


366 


100.0 










217 


72 


289 


79.0 


44 




44 


12.0 


33 




33 


9.0 


2 94 


72 


366 


100.0 










44 


3 


47 


12.9 


30 


3 


33 


9.0 


50 


2 


52 


14.2 


43 


11 


54 


14.7 


28 


6 


34 


9.3 


18 


18 


36 


9.8 


10 


6 


16 


4.4 


69 


22 


91 


24.9 


2 


1 


3 


0-8 
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TABLE 6B 



HOUSING INFORMATION OF MIGRANTS 
SURVEYED, SOUTO CAROLINA, 1971 





Migrant 


Migrant 








with 


without 


Total 




Families 


Families 


Number 


Percentage 


Type of roof covering for the house 


294 


21 


366 


100.0 


Do not knew 


6 


1 


7 


1.9 


Wood shingles 


66 


14 


80 


21.9 


Asbestos shingles 


60 


14 


74 


20.2 


Tar paper 


^ 19 


14 


33 


9.0 


Tin 


143 


29 


172 


47.0 


Type of exterior walls of the house 


294 


72 


366 


100.0 


Wood siding 


95 


23 


118 


32,2 


Stucco 


1 




1 


0,3 


Asbestos siding 


6 


12 


18 


4.9 


Brick 


94 


11 


105 


28. 7 


Cinder block 


56 


17 


73 


20.0 


Other 


42 


9 


51 


13.9 


Type of floor 


294 


72 


366 


100,0 


Dirt 


185 


42 


227 


62.0 


Concrete 


83 


22 


105 


28.7 


Wooden 


26 


8 


34 


9.3 


Sanitary sewage disposal facility 


294 


72 


366 


100.0 


Yes 


107 


37 


144 


39.3 


No 


187 


35 


222 


50.0 
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TABLL 6 C 



HOUSING TJJrORIMlCN OF MIGRAJHS 
SURVEYED, SOUW CAROLINA, 1971 



Higmnts Kigrarits 

with without Total 

raoiilies Families Number Percentage 



Type of bathroom facilities 

Inside hoaso - private iise 
Inside house - public use 
Outside house - common for camp 

Inside piunt/ini; 

Yes 
No 

Inside pluinbinji with hot and 
cold water 

Yes 
No 

Major source of water 

Piped to outside of house 
Hand punip 
Wei I 

Water haul 



294 


72_ 


566 


100.0 










Ul 


17 


58 


15,9 


SO 




55 


15.0 


:03 


50 


253 


69. 1 




IL 


36£ 


ICO.O 










123 


38 


161 


44.0 


171 




205 


56.0 


123 


38 


J 61 


100.0 












17 


103 


64.0 


37 


71 


58 


3G.0 


123 


38 


161 


100.0 


108 


27 


135 


63.3 


7 




18' 


11.2 


3 




3 


1.9 


5 




5 


3.1 
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TABLE 6D 



HOUSING INFORMATION OF MIGRANTS 
SURVEYED, SOUTH CAROLINA, 1971 



Migrants 

with 
Families 



Migrants 

without 

Families 



Total 
Number Percentage 



3 their own cooking 

Yes 
No 



Yes 
No 

imber of families sharing 
►nimon kitchen 

Two 

Three 

Foiir 

Five or more 



294 

17U 
120 



»parate kitchen for each family 174 



72 
102 



102 

19 
17 
25 
41 



72 

23 
49 

31 



31 



31_ 

2 
3 
9 
17 



366 

197 
169 

205 

72 
133 



133 

21 
20 
34 
58 



100,0 

53,8 
46.2 

100.0 

35.1 
64.9 



100.0 

15.8 
15.0 
25.6 
43.6 
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V\*-> rent paid by the majority of the migrants was less than $5 per 
w«ek. SoriH Tiigmnts did not know the amount of re*jw that they were paying. 
This may hftvo been becaur^e some crow leaders paid the rent to the owners and 
deducted it from tho wages of workers. 

Mature of tiousin A; 

it can be seen from Table 6A that 300 of the 365 migrants were living 
In housing mitd which were partitioned; 17 were living in unpartit loned housing; 
ana U9 were livinf; in Individual housing mits, "LVipartit ioned hocsing" re,fers 
to large hails in which more than one faiuily lives. 

D^.tdiLy oi' the nature of migrant housing, contained in Tables 6B and 6C, 
indicate that n>ost of the migrants woi^ -living in houses which had dirt floors 
and tin roofs, with comrron bathroom facilities for the whole camp. Of the 161 
migrants who reported having inside plumbing, 103 had both ho.t..and cold water. 
Sanitary disposal facilitien were not available for 222 of the 366 migrant workers 
3 urvey ed . 

Of the 157 nugrants who. did their own cooking, 72 had individual cooking 
facilities (Table 50). The rerr-aining had to share the kitchen with other families, 
for thosp 169 migrants who did not cook, meals were provided by the crew leader 
for a charge. Tn this case, the meals were usually prepared by the wife of the 
crew Leaders 

Education of Children 
Besides housing conditions, another important problem faced by the migrant 
workers la the education of their children. Since the migrant families moved 
from ofie state to another during the year, the education of their children was 
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/ disrupted. A good education is th*e most important device through which the 

./.children of migrant workers mcy be able to bx>eak away from the migrant stream. 

Since 1961, the South Carolina State Department of Education has boen 

}.. conducting summer programs for migrant children. The purposes of thic program 
are to provide the migratory child with the educational opportunities needed to 
overcome learning deficiencies and to help provide the essential food, clothing 
and medical services necessary to eliminate those physical deficiencies which 
might interfere with the child's ability to leam'. There were 10 such centers 
operating in 1970 1th an enrollment of 773 migrant children.'^ The locations 

"7 of educational centers for migrant children" in South 'Carolina are " shown' in 
Figure 2. 

Educational Information of Children 

Educational information about the children of migrant farmworkers is 
shown in Table 7. Out of 29U families surveyed, 1U3 reported liaving school age 
children. When asked about the numbe: of months their children were in school 
during 1970-71, 12U of the 1U3 parents said that their children were in school 
for 7 to 9 months; U reported less than 6 months; and U reported their children 
have more than 9 months of school. Eleven parents could not say how long their 
children went to school during that year. 

Of the 1U3 migrants with children, 116 reported that migrant educational 
centers were available for their children; lU indicated that they were not 
available, while the remaining did not know of the existence of such centers. 
Those who said that migrant educational centers were not available for their 
children were mostly from Jasper and Saluda counties. The migrant parents 



3. South Carolina Migrant Program , published by the South Carolina State 
Department of Education, 1970. 
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FIGURE 2i Location of Higrant Educational 
Centers, South Carolina 



1. Lady's Island Elementary 

2. Baptist Hill Eleinentiiiy 
3r St. John's Elementary 

St, John's Vocaticnal 
•i. Jennie Hoore Elenientaiy 

5. Estill Elementary 

6. Ridge Hill Elementary 

7. 0. P, Earle Elementary 

8. Boiling Springs Elementary 

9. Chesnec Elementary 
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TABLE 7 



EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION Of THE CHILDREN Of MIGRANTS 
SURVEYED, SOUTH CAROLINA, 1971 



Total Percentage 



Months in school this year 




101 ' 


Do not know 


11 


7.7 


3 or less months 


2 


1.4 


to 6 months 


2 


1.4 


7 to 9 months 


124 


86.7 


More than 9 months 




2.8 


Availability of Migrant Educational Centers " 


143 


100.0 


Do not know 


13 


9.1 


Yes 


116 


81.1 


No 


14 


9.8 


Meals children get at school 


143 


100.0 


None 


29 


, 20.3 


Only breakfast 




0 


Only lunch 


8 


5.6 


Breakfast and lunch 


91 


63.6 


Breakfast, lunch and snacks 


15 


10.5 


Receive medical attention at the Center 


143 


100.0 


Do not know 


31 


21,7 


Yes 


100 


69.9 


No 


12 


8.4 
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who did not knov.- of the existence of such contors wore mostly from Aiken, 
Edeefiold, .snd Saluda counties. 

ThouBh the migrant educational centers provide meals and medical attention 
to children, n sn«U nuntoer of migrants, for so™ reason, indicated that such 
services wore not provided (Table 7). 

Parents' Viows of Children's Fucui^ 

Migrant parents' views concerning education and careers of their children 
are sho>.n on Table B. When asked about the level of education that their 
children sho'iLd have to get along in the world, the majority of the migrant 
parents indicated Chat the children should finish college or. at least, have 
some college education. On the other hand, when asked about how much education 
their children a.^ likely to get. the majority of the parents indicated that 
it will be between 8 and 12 grades. 

Most of the parents had no idea of the careers that their childi-en will 
achieve. A small nurtoer of them indicated that their children will be either 
farm or non-tarm labotv^rs . while 39. 2 percent expected their children to have 
semi-professional careers. 
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TABLE 8 



MIGRANT PARENTS' VIEWS CONCERNING 
EDUCATION AND CAREER OF THEIR 
CHILDREN, SOUTH CAROLINA, 1971 



Total Percentage 



How much education should children get? 1^3 100»0 

Do not know 10 7»0 

None - 

""-"■■■'T 5' grades • - •• • 

6-9 grades 7 4,9 

10 " 12 grades 33,5 

Finish college 59 41,3 

Some college 19 . , . 13.3 

How much education will children get? 143^ ^QO'O 

Do not know 31 21.7 
None 

Less than 8 grades 1 0.7 

8 - 12 grades 51,7 

More than 12 grades 37 25,9 

Parents' views of children career 1^3 100 * 0 

Do not know 62 43, 3 

Farmworker 10 "^'^ 

Non-farm laborer 1** 

Domestic laborer 1 0''' 

Food service 

Security 

Semi -professional 38 26,6 
Clerical and sales 

Professional 18 12,6 
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Health Situation 

In tho pnsceiiing sections, the data concerning the migrants were grouped 
a«pa»Mt«ly for thos« with famlLiec and those witl>out families. In this section 
and the fo\lowin» ones, such grouping would be rrrtaninpless ; consequently, only 
the agjO'ViSfate data are pr^jsentod. 

Physical Kxawi nations and Hospitalization 

Th^ no»t tomtron lllncssefi reported by th* migrants wore high blood 
l>ret8*ui>e, respiratory disorders, and diatetos. History of physical examinations' 
and hospitalization for the migrants surveyed is reported in Table 9. Of the 
366 migvantc surveyed, 161 had not had a physical examination within the past 
year. One hundred fifty-two migrants had had physical cx,aminations three or more 
yeai^ ago. When asked%out their hospitalization for illness , 188 of them were 
never hospitali::ed', 106 were hospitalized three or nore years ago; and^the 
remaining wei^ hosp Italir.ed within the last thi-ee-year period. 

Availability of Mc'dical Facilities 

The availability of medical facilities to mign^nts surveyed is shown in 
Table 10. ^Of the 366 migrants sur%>3yed, 309 had the services of a doctor 
availabre, while 8 of them did not, and the remaining 49 were not sure about it. 
When asked about the availability of a me clinic, 295 said "yes," 6 said "no/V 
and- 65 were not sure about it. It could be concluded from the preceding 
disciwsioa that doctors and free clinics were available to most of the migrants 
and that those who were "not sut^" of the clinics may not have had an opprotunity 
to l«*n> about their -existerKe. 
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TABLE 9 



PHYSICAL EXAMINATION AND HOSPITALIZATION 
or MIGRANTS SURVEYED, SOUTH CAROLINA, 1971 



Number Percentage 



Physical examination within the last year 


366 


100.0 


Yes 


205 


56.0 


No 


161 


UU.O 


Physical examination over one year 


366 


100.0 


One year ago 


76 


20.8 


Two years ago 


138 


37.7 


TTiree years ago 


77 


21.0 


Four or more years ago 


75 


20.5 


Period of last hospitalization for illness 


366 


100.0 


This year 


18 




Last year 


28 


7.6 


Two years ago 


26 


7.1 


TTiree years ago 


30 


8.2 


Four or more years ago 


76 


20.8 


Never 


188 


51.4 
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TABLE 10 



AVAILABILITY OF MEDICAL rACILITIES TO 
MIGRANTS SURVEYED, SOUTH CAROLINA, 1971 



Nuinber . Percentage 



Are tho services of a doctor available? 366 

Dc not know 
Yen 
No 

AvailabUity of a free health clinic 

Do not knovJ 
Yes 
No 

Availability of a mate-mity clinic 

Do not know 
Yes 
No 

Methods of paying medical bills 

No medical bilAs 
Ca sh 

Time payment 
Health Insu/cj;oe 
Veterans* A^iministration 
Relatives piy them 
Public Assistance Agency 



366 


100,0 


U9 


13.4 


309 


64.4 


8 


. 2.2 


366 


100.0 


65 


17.8 


295 


80.6 


6 


1.6 


366 


100.0 


102 


27.8 


207 


56.6 


57 


15.6 


366 


100.0 


42 


11.5 


173 


47.2 


11 


3.0 


23 


6.3 


3 


0.8 


8 


2.2 


106 


29.0 



/ When asked about tho method of paying modical bills, U2 migrants had no 
medical bills; 173 paid in cash; 106 paid with the help of public assistance 

^agencies; and 23 paid with health insurance. Migrants were asked about their 
having health and life insurance, and this information is presented in Table 11* 
ApproHimately 6U percent of the migrants did not have any life insurance, and 
nearly 77 percent did not have any health insurance. 

TABLE 11 

HEALTH AND LIFE INSURANCE STATUS OF 
MIGRANTS SURVEYED, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
1971 





Migrants 

with 
Families 


Migrants 
. without 
Families 


Total 
Number Percentage 


Have Life Insurance 


29U 


72 


366 


100.0 


Yes 
No 


113 
181 


18 

5U 


131 
235 


35.8 
6U. 2 


Have Health Insurance 


29H 


72 


366 


100.0 


Yes 
No 


73 
221 


12 
60 


85 
281 


23.2 
76. 8 
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aoc^ial Cnvl^'onrfint 

A'i montlonisd provloualy in this roporl, moat of the migranta worked 5 
4iy« p#r waok. Since the period of d.iylip^t ia lonRor during tho uuminor months • 
n>n of tho inlgiMnt taxmworkora did physical Ubot^ for 12 to lu hours per day. 
Wt«k*nds remaiiwd the only tim« for liociallzation and relaxation. Dancing and 
pUying batiobaU wore mentioned the oost iVequont group activities at the 
camps, rata concerning so.rsUl environment are piHjsented in Table 12. 

It can be seen from Table 12 that 32 percent of tho migrants attended 
church tiorvicec;. Most of thof3e who attended church services wore primarily 
fiK^s Charleston County where t»>e church officials conducted the services at 
camp isitos. 

About 69 porx:ent of all the migrants surveyed visited the towns near their 
camps. Shoppini: for grocery and other items was the primary reason for visits 
to town; however, a small number of visits were for health or other reasons. 
Public health officials, county a>;ents, ministers, school officials, social 
workers, and welfare officials w^^re mentioned as west ft^qu^nt visitors to camps. 

When asked about th*i «oclai facilities for youth, 243 of the 366 migrants 
surveyed did not indicat- that such facilities as community centers and church 
groups were available. Ball parks wer^ mentioned as social facilities for the 
youth by the others. Community centers and church groups were the social 
facilities for youths primarily in Charleston County, while ball parks were 
n«ntioned by those in Beaufort and Edgefield Counties. For adults, the only 
social outlets wei^ visits to town, group entertainment at camp, or church groups 
Church grx^ups wefe rr^ntioned only by the migrants surveyed in Charleston County, 
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TADLK 12-A 



SOCIAL ENVIRONML'NTAL CHARACTnRISTICS OF 
MIGRANTS SURVEYED, SOUTH CAROLINA, 1971 



Total 



Percentage 



Church attendance 



366 



100.0 



Yes 
No 



116 
250 



31.7 
66.3 



Visits to town 



366 



100,0 



Yes 
No 



253' 
113 



69.1 
30.9 



Reasons for visiting town 

Grocery and other shopping 233 

To see movies or for other recreation 16 

To see federal or state officials 8 

Health purposes 68 

Other 6 

Outside visitors to camp 



No one 
Preacher 

Welfare officials 

Social workers 

County agents 

Public health officials 

Friends 

Employment Security officials 



6t» 
45 
53 
87 
110 
75 
1 
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SOCIAL KNVlKONMtNT ClIARACTlRr^TlCS 01* 
MI-'-KANTG fAIIWKYCI), :;OUTH OAKOLINA, :071 



Tot;,U 



Social fAcllit.l*?* civallable to youth 

None in the community 
Youth Canteens 
Community Centoi*; 

^cout groups 7 
Church groups 

BdU purKs ^2 

Cocial facilities avdilablo to adu.ltc 

Mane In the community 1-8*^ 
Civic Ciubs 

Croup entertdinment in camps '-^0 
ftelghborhood Clubs 
Visit* to town 
Church groups 



ApproKlmAt«ly 0,000 mlftMnt woi^k^r?* com to Houth CAr-oUfitt e«tch ^mv to 
h«lp with tim h^irvfifitlng of I'rult und w^-.^trtbli* crope. In thc^ rtbn«>tK«!i of 
practical mijchanical h^rvostorK, rhaa larfnrjrH havn to dop^nd upon hrtnO Uhov 
for tho h<irv«}»tln^ of their fruit anil voRotablo avopn. Glnc« thu t-ttfiiaftntlAl 
labor forco la not onour^h, miRrnnt {iimworkam hflvo to bo hlixsd duririg peak 
h«rvontin>; Sfsarion, The nd^'.ninr f'lirrworKori; who coii;o to JJouth CojoUn-n ar^s a 
pan or tho mlir.rflnt r.tjxiam that or ^^:lnatori In FMcrldfl, ^04nn to tht> Now liu^icind 
Statott, and returns to riorlda for th^ winter, ihit migr^int sti>9nir., as it f^oea 
.through Uouth Carolina, la the principal tocm of thio titudy. 

Kvon thouf^i th« migrant workors aro of fjroat help in harvertinj: fruitr. 
and vor.etablcr. , It dllcgod that thoy alrio porjc *,oto economic, housing, health 
and other aoclal prcblumc to communitlcti throui',h which they paar. . "Hi*? objective 
of this ntudy wai; to invostip,ntc thft nature of thi:: situation. In the numnior 
of 1071, 366 minrdnt farmworkors wor*? Interviowod to collect the roi^uired data. 
Emphasis was ^,ivon to collocting mns ..lata al^out the n;ip,rantfl with famUlei: 
because thoy face wore problomr. in termu of hoiJ^inR and children's i^- ducat ion 
than do the mi^ii^anta who come alone. 

Most of the iriRrants had less than a ICth jRrade education. Approxiinat.^ly 
96 percent of the hoads of families were botwern 20 and 55 yearf of afo. Tor 
the nilgrants who came with families, the a'/erage family size waa ^^.8 pcr:;onGi 
In good harvest .-^eauona , it iz to the advantage of the migrants to bring more 
family r.etri:era. f<ost of the mierants worked u to 0 days per week, »?cimed up to 
$20 per day and reported their living expenses to be up to $50 per week. Cnly 
57 migrants reported some cash savings with none of them having mere than C300 
in savings. 
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The majority of the migrants, who lived in housing provided by private 
individuals, paid less than $5 rent per week and were given one room per 
family. In some instances, the rent was $10 or $15 per week. A large number 
of migrants reported tin roof coverings for their housing. About 62 percent 
of the migrants reported dirt floors for their housing; 60 percent reported 
not having sanitar>' sewage disposal facilities; 6S percent had to share a 
common bathroom with the whole cairp and 56 percent did not have inside plurrbing. 

Of Che 29^ heads of families surveyed, 1U3 reported having school age 
childrrrv. ^5ost of these children went to school 7 to 9 months per year. Of the 
1U3 migrants with children, 116 reported that migrant educational centers were 
available for their children; 1^ indicated that they were not, while the re- 
maining 13 did not know that such a center existed. On the whole, the education 
of migrant children in the summers appears to be handled well by the migrant 
educational centers. 

Both children and adults of migrant families do not know of recreational 
Far.ilities available to them. Social relationships between members of this 
group were, for the most part, restricted to camp activities. 

The most common illnesses reported by the migrants were high blood 
pressure, respiratory disorders, and diabetes. Only 12 percent of the nd grants , 
survevtid reix>rt«d that the services of a doctor or a free clinic were not 
available to them. Approximately percent of the migrants surveyed had no, 
life insurance and 77 percent had no health insurance. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The long term solution to the plight of migrant workers is for them to 
: break away from the migrant stream and obtain employment elsewhere. This would 
i require some sort of training of the migrants so that they could be employed 
as skilled workers. As more efficient mechanical harvestors are developed for 
fruit and vegetable crops, the need for migrant workers will decrease 
substantially. 

The transformation of migrants from unskilled workers will be a long process. 
In the meantime, certain things can be done to make life easier for them. Decent 
housing during their migratory travel remains the most important problem for the 
migrant workers. The enforcement of existing federal laws concerning migrant 
housing should give considerable relief to this and similar groups. Counties 
which ^ire a large number of migrants could follow the example of Charleston 
County in providing housing for the migrant workers. County owned housing is not 
only comfortable, but it also makes it easier for personnel from private and 
public, agencies to approach the migrants and provide them with needed assistance. 

The relationship between the crew leader and^his crew is another major 
problem. Crew leaders provide transportation and seek work for migrants. They 
also negotiate with the employers for wages and the provision of other facilities. 
An unscrupulous crew leader can, and some times does, use his position to exploit 
migrants for his advantage. An arrangement between state departments of 
Employment Security Commissions in different states could probably eliminate the 
need for crew leaders. 
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